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THE PRESIDENT'S PAGE 


Tue guidance approach in meeting the needs of ex- 
ceptional children and of disabled adults gives us a new con- 
cept of a handicap; of its involved nature and what it really 
is. Persons in the social professions of education, medicine 
and social work consider the word handicap to be a very 
broad and generalized concept. In layman’s parlance a handi- 
cap generally means a deficiency, a disadvantage or a barrier 
to otherwise normal capacity or adjustment. At a professional 

level a far more discriminating concept is required. 

In the social professions diagnosis is employed to determine individual 
capacities and needs and limitations. Remedial services are then provided 
to meet those needs, to remove individual deficiencies or disabilities and to 
restore or increase individual abilities and capacities. 

Every diagnostician knows that individual disabilities or deficiencies 
do not usually occur singly. Other lesser disabilities are usually present 
and need to be recognized as a part of the syndrome of the total handicap. 
The ills that the flesh is heir to are myriad. The varying degrees of dis- 
ability that may result from a single cause will cover the whole range 
from the slightest loss of function to total and permanent disability. The 
majority of disabilities fortunately are only partial and temporary. 

Research pertaining to the more seriously handicapped children that 
are placed in special schools and classes shows that “the average crippled 
child has two or three other handicaps in addition to his crippled condi- 
tion.”* Stullken found an average of 4.6 other deficiencies among behavior 
problem children in the Montefiore School in Chicago. Dr. Harry J. Baker, 
director of the Psychological Clinic in the Detroit city schools, states that 
approximately 20 major disability classifications can be defined and are 
found among school children. If these disabilities occur in combination with 
an average of three deficiencies for each child a total of more than 1140 
different disability combinations can or will occur. 

It is therefore obvious that the term handicapped is a very broad 
term. Such classifications as crippled, deaf or hard of hearing, blind or 
partially seeing, retarded, lowered vitality, and maladjusted are simply 
definitions of disability on the basis of major deficiencies. Professional 
services involving diagnosis and remedial treatment will continue to use 
these terms for purposes of major classification; but in fact their services 
and their procedures comprehend the whole complex nature of a handicap. 


A HANDICAP INVOLVES THREE KINDS OF LIMITATIONS 


It is possible to throw further light on the concept of a handicap. The 


Ler, JoHN J., A Study of Certain Individual Differences Found Among 835 Crippled 
Children. Ph.D., Dissertation, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 1942, p. 260. 
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writer proposes that a handicap involves three kinds of limitations. First 
there are the limitations that the disability imposes. These limitations are 
real. There was an actual cause for those limitations. They came as a re- 
sult of disease, or accident, or neglect, or of abnormal development. We use 
every means known to medical science and psychiatry in an effort to re- 
move or minimize those limitations and their resulting disabilities. 


There is a second kind of limitation—those that the individual imposes 
upon himself. These limitations probably are the ones that are most real 
to the handicapped individual for they involve his entire consciousness, and 
his feelings. They condition his attitudes. Often they affect his entire per- 
sonality. These limitations are most unfortunate for they are not necessary. 
They involve all of the negative attitudes and patterns of behavior that the 
individual may devise. We describe these individual and _ self-imposed 
limitations under such terminology as self-pity, inferiority complexes, with- 
drawing, escape-mechanisms and numerous others. They may be the bases 
for lying, stealing, bullying, cheating, cowardice, not trying, shyness, and 
so forth. To recognize these unnecessary limitations and to try to help 
handicapped children and adults free themselves from their own inhumanity 
and from their own self-destruction is a major responsibility of every teacher 
and of every family member. We should recognize that any person thus 
reducing his own personal competence because of the limitations that he im- 
poses upon himself is a handicapped person. Unfortunately these people 
cannot ordinarily free themselves from such limitations without the help 
of others. In this area teachers, parents, social workers, nurses, and doctors 
have a large responsibility for doing remedial work. 

The third type of limitation that becomes a part of the total handicap 
involves those limitations that society imposes upon the disabled or under- 
privileged individual. These social limitations are real too. They are very 
real for the handicapped child or adult that suffers them. They are un- 
necessary and they are cruel; for they rob the individual of his opportunities 
to achieve and to earn. They prevent him from making the individual 
achievements and the social contributions that he craves for and can make. 
It is through these limitations that men are really inhuman to their fellow- 
men. We see these unnecessary social limitations through such devices as 
pity, ridicule, neglect, and numerous discriminations in games) recognitions, 
employment, and rights and privileges of all kinds. 


CONCLUSIONS 


If democracy in America is to mean opportunity, security, freedom, 


equality and justice after this war is over, then here is a frontier for social 

advance. We have millions of people that do not suffer any obvious physical 

or mental deficiency or disability, yet are just as truly handicapped as the 

crippled or the blind. We have made tremendous advances in using the 

skill and knowledge of medical science to remove physical limitations. Tre- 

mendous advance has been made in that area. But there is a dangerous 
(Continued on page 179) 
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Diagnosis and Education 
of the Cripple-Brained, Deficient Child 


Iv has often been stated that one 
of the major attributes of a democratic 
social order is to recognize individual 
differences and to ascribe worth and 
value to each individual. 

There is no need to emphasize this 
point before an association that has 
done so much for the recognition of 
the exceptional child. However, as we 
progress we shall find children whose 
impairment has not been fully recog- 
nized yet, and whose specific needs for 
training have not found adequate at- 
tention. Among these groups of prob- 
lems we must face is one that comes 
under the topic of our address—the 
problem of the brain-crippled, de- 
ficient child. 

We all know that the defects of many 
physically crippled children are due to 
lesions in the brain produced by 
trauma or disease. We know that some 
of these physically crippled children 
with brain lesions are mentally handi- 
capped as well. We have paid less at- 
tention, however, to the fact that there 
are children mentally deficient from 
similar causes, without conspicuous 
evidence of a physical handicap. The 


Alfred A. Strauss 


brain lesion then, is the somatic dis- 
turbance of which the psychological 
defect is a symptom. In the families of 
these children we do not find other 
mental defectives; such a child is, in 
only abnormal 
member of the family. This 
(whom we may call crippled deficient 


most instances, the 


group 


children because their damage in the 
mental sphere is analogous to the 
physical damage to crippled children) 
is the topic of our discussion. 

The diagnosis of these children is 
based upon three characteristics: 


1. the developmental history of the 


child, indicating that there was a brain 
trauma or a brain disease in early in- 
fancy, 

2. the absence of mental deficiency 


c. 


in other members of the family, 


3. the neuropathological 
demonstrated by clinical signs. 


pattern 


You may ask why we try to 
separate these children as different 
from the mine-run mental defective. It 
is because we have found in compara- 
tive studies that the personality of 
brain-crippled, deficient children is in 


®AtrreD A. Strauss, M. D., is a research psychiatrist of the Wayne County Train- 


ing School, Northville, Michigan. 


He received his training in neuropsychiatry, psycho- 


pathology, and special education at the University of Heidelberg, Germany. 
Among the positions he has served are included several responsible university posts 


in Germany and Spain. 


The accompanying article is from a paper that was to have been read 


before 


the Milwaukee convention, which the author unfortunately was unable to attend. Al- 


though the editor takes issue with the author on the construction of his newly coined 
terminclogy, the JouRNAL presents this article to the Council membership as one of 
the outstanding educational contributions of the year. We are sure that it will be 
enthusiastically received by the members, as have all of Dr. Strauss’ Journat articles in 
the past. 
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all aspects fundamentally different 
from the personality of the true feeble- 
minded. On the basis of clinical 
analysis, we have emphasized for many 
years the need of specialized training 
for the brain-crippled deficient child. 
We give you now the results of 
psychological experiments that we con- 
ducted during the last years with Dr. 
Werner. They will demonstrate to you 
the particular mental make-up of the 
mentally crippled. 

Some of these experiments analyze 
the perceptual functions. For example, 
one deals with performance on a mar- 
ble board. This board contains ten 
rows of ten holes each in which mar- 
bles can be placed. The examiner 
constructs a mosaic pattern that the 
child is requested to copy on a second 
board. Each move is recorded on a 
blank. 

The results point to a striking differ- 
ence in the manner of performance be- 
tween the true feebleminded and the 
Though  objec- 
made by chil- 


mentally crippled. 
tively the 


dren of both types may be equally cor- 


patterns 


rect, the analysis shows that the non- 


brain-injured child uses a_ differ- 
ent procedure than the brain-injured. 
Successes and failures of the true 
feebleminded child are very similar 
children of 


to those of normal 


the same mental age. The non-brain- 
injured child tends to construct his 
pattern by continuous lines, guided by 
the form. The brain-injured child, on 
the other hand, constructs his pattern 
predominantly in an incoherent man- 
ner; he jumps from one part of the 
board to another; he sometimes even 
starts in the middle of the line. The 
figures he constructs are frequently 
disorganized patterns lacking closure, 
connection of the parts, and the like. 

Children’s drawings of such marble 
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patterns and constructions of three- 
dimensional tinker-toy forms showed 
similar characteristics. 

Are these differences due to a spe- 
cific visual defect? This pathological 
variable was controlled by the use of 
tasks measuring the ability to perceive 
abstract visual forms. In such tasks 
no difference in ability was found be- 
tween the two groups. 

Is_ this 
present in the visual-motor field or are 
other 


abnormal behavior only 
there similar disturbances in 
sensory fields? 

An attempt has 
Werner to analyze auditory-motor per- 
formance. In this test the children 
were requested to sing a melodic pat- 
tern presented to them on the piano. 
The performances of the true feeble- 
minded and mentally crippled chil- 
dren were compared with previous 
results concerning the reaction of nor- 
mal children to this test. Here again 
the non-brain-injured made 
errors strikingly similar to those of 
normal children of the same mental 
age. The brain-injured group made 
errors of a type rarely seen among 
Their reproduction 
synthesis, 


been made by 


group 


normal children. 
lacked melodic-harmonic 
satisfactory endings, or 
lated to the original pattern. 

From these investigations involving 
two entirely different sensory fields, 
we conclude that there exists an im- 
pairment of rather general nature in 
the brain-crippled, deficient child. 

What is this general impairment? 
Neurologists have presented evidence 
indicating that the brain-injured or- 
ganism is much more controlled by out- 
side forces than the ,normal organ- 
ism. His attention will be caught and 
riveted much more rigidly upon those 
stimuli in the sensory field that are 
quantitatively distinguished. This may 


were unre- 
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CRIPPLE-BRAINED DEFICIENT CHILD 


lead to a paradoxical situation: such 
individuals may disregard 
significant objects because of their 
smallness in favor of a diffused back- 


defective 


ground because of its largeness. 

This peculiar behavior of the men- 
tally crippled child was shown strik- 
ingly by tachistoscopic experiment. 

The test consisted of a series of pic- 
tures. These pictures were black- and 
white-line drawings of objects such as 
a hat, a bird, and the like, which were 

structured 
homogeneous background. The child 
was asked, after a short exposure (1/5 
second), to tell what he saw. The true 
predominantly 


clearly 


embedded in a 


feebleminded child 
commented on the object, usually with- 
out mentioning the background. The 
mentally crippled children saw, for the 
most part, only the background, some 
describing it vaguely, others definitely. 

The evidence gathered from these 
various tests points to a definite sensori- 
motor syndrome characterizing the 
brain-injured mentally defective child. 

Sensori-motor activity, however, is 
only one aspect of mental organization. 
There is evidence that the brain- 
injured mentally defective child shows 
similar pecularities in verbal intel- 
lectual functions. 

For this investigation several new 
tests have been constructed. Two tests 
deal with the grouping of simple ob- 
ects—like bottle, cork; thread, thim- 
ole; key, padlock; and so on. The re- 


sults of these tests demonstrate that 


j 
1 
{ 


the mentally crippled child is easily 
elements 
which, 


distracted by unessential 


of the situation; elements 
in consequence of their vividness, in- 
tensity or extensity, attract the atten- 
tion so exclusively that most obvious 
or natural relationships may be com- 
pletely lost. Our findings agree with 
an investigation by Cotton, who con- 
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ducted experiments with physically 
normal and spastic children of normal 
intelligence. In a sorting test where 
objects presented were predominantly 
edible or nonedible, all the normal chil- 
dren so classified the objects, whereas 
the spastic children classified accord- 
ing to single properties like shape, 
color, and size. 

In another test the child has to select 
and place small objects in front of two 
pictures representing common life situ- 
ations—a picture of a building on fire 
and a picture of a drowning boy. The 
analysis of the arrangements of ob- 
jects in front of the pictures made 
by brain-injured and non-brain-injured 
children of the same mental ages re- 
veals that the brain-injured children 
choose quite unusual objects, never 
selected by children of the other group. 
They conceive of the picture as a three- 
dimensional reality, they dramatize the 
picture-object situation. The objects 
are very flexible in meaning; they may 
deviate from their standard meaning 
depending on the particular child’s 
trend of thought. These children show 
an abnormal tendency to be distracted 
from the main idea of the task; they 
may suddenly become attracted by a 
more or less detached detail of the 
situation, which they try to work out 
as a relatively independent unit. 

Finally, there are personality char- 
acteristics of the brain-injured child. 
The results of recent psychiatric stud- 
ies point to a specific so-called organic 
behavior in these children. Strauss 
and Kephart measured the behavior 
differences between true feebleminded 
and_ brain-crippled, deficient chil- 
dren by a new behavior rating scale. 
The scale shows the injured group to 
be erratic, uncoordinated, uncon- 
trolled, disinhibited, and socially un- 
accepted. The study suggests that be- 
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havior problems occurring in true 
feebleminded children are completely 
apart from the commonly accepted pic- 


On the basis 


and it is 


ture of organic behavior. 
of these observed differences 
highly probable that further investiga- 
extend these 





tions will confirm and 
findings—it is concluded that mentally 
crippled children deviate in a num- 
ber of important aspects of mental 
organization from the great mass of 
other types of feebleminded children. 

What do these findings mean for the 
problem of educating the  brain- 
crippled, deficient child?’ We have 
demonstrated that in an_ institution 
with an educational environment most 
favorable for the total class of the 
feebleminded child, this special type 
of deficient child does not respond 
satisfactorily. 

In a survey of the first five-hundred 
admissions to the Wayne County 
Training School, it was found that chil- 
dren of the injured type as a group 
showed a decrease of 2.5 points in IQ 
during a residence in the institution of 
four to five years, whereas children of 
the true feebleminded type as a group 
showed an increase of 4.0 points in IQ 
during a similar period of residence. 

In a study of children whose mental 
growth could be traced through a per- 
iod before and a period after admission 
to the institution, differences between 
the non-brain-injured and the brain- 
injured groups were again found. True 
children showed a 
mental 


feebleminded 
cumulative loss in rate of 
growth during the period before admis- 
The same cumulative loss was 
mentally 


sion. 
characteristic of the 
crippled children, but in a lesser de- 
gree. After admission to the institu- 
tion, the non-injured group speeds up 
its mental growth; whereas in the 
injured group no such change occurs. 
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These data raise the question of what 
factors make the mentally crippled 
child unresponsive to stimulation. 

We can interpret, at least partially, 
such an educational failure. 

Children with a definite lack of 
sensori-motor organization will lag be- 
hind the other children in any work 
that demands the coordination of mo- 
tor and sensory functions, particularly 
in certain vocational activities. Be- 
cause of specific intellectual impair- 
ment, academic achievement will be 
Because of a 
particular diffi- 
culties in group adjustment may arise. 

Must we, then, be contented with the 


more or less impeded. 


behavior deviation, 


little educational improvement _ the 
children might gain, or be resigned to 
permitting the children to deteriorate? 
Or can we hope to offer this defective 
organism educational means more ade- 
quate for overcoming his difficulties? 

Time does not permit us to give you 
a detailed description of the special 
unit for brain-crippled, deficient chil- 
dren that is now established at the 
Wayne County Training School. The 
unit comprises three rooms. Twenty- 
five children are trained here under 
the supervision of an academic teacher 
and a research assistant. The children 
are divided into two groups, thirteen 
and twelve, and receive alternately 
academic and manual-skill training in 
half-day periods. 

The academic room, a_ large-sized 
room, has no decorations on the walls 
or in the room; the windows are tran- 
slucent, painted-in half the height. 
Each child sits at a large table by him- 
self. In this way the organic distrac- 
tibility of these children is decreased. 
Each child follows a’ plan of instruc- 
tions and material that is made for him 
individually and that is based on his 


level and particular 


achievement 
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needs. The material is constructed as 
self-tutoring and is changed frequently 
if motivation and interest decrease. 
It is the task of the teacher to know 
the child so thoroughly and to have 
so much varied and different material 
at hand that she 
ment how to overcome difficulties in 
learning and how to stimulate the 
child. The teaching continues dur- 
ing the entire half-day, with no recess 


knows every mo- 


period. 

As far as the construction of self- 
tutoring material is concerned, our 
method may superficially be character- 
ized as a Montessori method. There 
are two outstanding differences: (1) 
our material is constructed not on the 
basis of the psychology of the normal 
child; it is based on the psychopatholo- 
gical findings in the  brain-injured 
child, and is directed toward his spe- 
cific defects and disabilities; (2) the 
material itself is self-tutoring but the 
teacher takes an active part in instruct 
ing its use and in controlling the cor- 
rect responses to it. Whereas in the 
Montessori class the teacher is a pas- 
sive dynamic force in the teaching situ- 
ation, in our system the teacher is an 
active partner and guide in the learn- 
ing procedure. 

It is too early to give 
liminary results and it will take years 


even pre- 
to present findings in a conclusive man- 
ner. We may, however, give an ac- 
count of our impressions. It is gratify- 
ing to note that most of the children, 
when they receive the material and in- 
structions with which they can work 
and progress, immediately recognize 
the principle involved and 
One boy, for ex- 


proceed 
with enthusiasm. 
ample, was found to be handicapped 
in reading by a lack of visual and audi- 
tory discrimination. By himself he 
constructed an alphabet of letters of 
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different sizes and forms. With this 
alphabet he copied a printed text. By 
this way he was forced to visualize and 
pronounce each letter separately. Few 
instructions were necessary to make 
him acquainted with the principle. In 
sixteen months before this training 
started he had made a half grade in 
reading. In four months of self-tutoring 
he vassed from the second to the third 
grade in reading and progressed one 
and a half year in arithmetic. Another 
little boy, normal until eight years of 
age, when he suffered a severe brain 
trauma, lost his ability to read; he 
could no longer proceed in a normal 
school. We devised for him approxi- 


mately half-a-dozen reading gadgets 
until he found by himself the right ap- 
proach to reading. He has progressed 
in four months half a grade. We cite 


these cases, not as outstanding, but as 


quite common among our children. 


The training in manual skill is done 
in two workshops, one for the younger 
children with performance ages below 
eight years, the other for the older 
group. 

The room for the younger group has 
work benches. There are shelves at 
the wall where there is a permanent 
exhibition of the projects completed; 
the children’s drawings are exhibited 
on the walls; the windows are trans- 
Another principle of teaching 
Since these 


parent. 
is involved in this room. 
children are working in this room with 
colored material, with scissors and lit- 
tle hammers and so on, there is no use 
to try to eliminate external stimulation. 
To keep up with the distractibility of 
these children in this room, the teacher 
has to work faster and to make them 
work faster than the pace under which 
they become distracted. The teacher, 
new in this room, complained to me 
after two weeks that the children were 
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so distracted; consequently I showed 
her how to keep pace with their dis- 
tractibility. She came the next day to 
tell me how surprised she was to find 
that children whom she had regarded 
as lazy worked perfectly to the end of 
the period. She has had no com- 
plaints since. 

The material consists of cardboard, 
paper, and leather. The normal child 
and the mine-run mentally retarded 
child are taught to create out of ma- 
terial a project and to make the decor- 
ative side of the project spontaneously. 
The brain-injured child can easily 
find decorative lines for the projects; 
moreover his disinhibition forces him 
to create new combinations and altera- 
tions of the material, but his attempts 
are far away from a realistic approach 
to the task. His difficulty consists in 
lack of recognizing size and form, lack 
in evaluating the material as such, lack 
of apprehending the underlying struc- 
ture of a project. For example, he can 
easily build a cardboard house out of 
four square pieces as wall and two 
pieces as roof; he may take the same 
pieces and try to build a box without 
bottom or top. He may draw designs 
of phantastic appearance but he still 
would not learn to use the cardboard 
as material for construction. We teach 
the child to use cardboard strips. These 
strips are the units from which he 
builds. He may build a house out of 
them, the walls, the roof, and so forth. 
He may build a ship out of them, or a 
box, or a cage. In this way he learns 
that the fitting of parts together builds 
ip the project as a whole. The designs 
he uses for decorative purposes must 
also fit the purpose of the project. 

The wood-and-metal workshop is 
designated for the older group with 
performance ages above eight years. 
There are a complete set of all neces- 
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sary tools for wood and metal work, 
work benches, and the like. We like 
to mention two procedures of teaching 
manual skills to brain-injured chil- 
dren. 

The projects have to be chosen so 
that the same manual skill will be used 
over and over again and still motivate 
the child enough to finish each of them. 
If we teach drilling, we give the child 
as projects a Chinese checker board 
or a cribbage board. The patterns 
for wooden boxes are patterns of two 
or three different sizes that fit together. 
The patterns are given through a pro- 
jector; the child draws his pattern, 
which is projected onto the material 
directly, wood or metal. In this way he 
perceives the pattern visually, step by 
step, in the same way as he has to 
saw or to cut or to hammer the pat- 
tern. 

Training in sawing is given the re- 
verse way than ordinarily taught. We 
usually train a normal or retarded 
child by giving him first a coping saw. 
We train the brain-crippled child, first 
with the jig-saw (the saw 
blade of which is protected by a trans- 
parent plastic shield). If the child has 
drawn his pattern with the projector, 
and the power jig-saw takes over the 
sawing, the child has only to perceive 
the sawing process. .He:is next trained 


electric 


at a motor-driven jig-saw controlled 
by the foot, which gives him a feel- 
ing of the differences in speed. He 
then proceeds to a foot-driven jig-saw 
(driven like a potter’s wheel) ; then he 
works with a hand-driven jig-saw and 
finally he starts to use a coping saw. 
These are a few samples of manual- 
skill 
dren. 
The organic behavior disturbances 
must often be attacked with the aid of 


training of brain-injured chil- 


(Continued on page 183) 















Levels of Aspiration for the Handicapped 


W ITHOUT any de- 
sire to enter into the 
discussions of instincts 
or drives that abound in 
psychological literature, 
a vocational counselor 
can be reasonably cer- 


me tain that most of the 


youth that come to his desk voluntar- 


ily, or as a part of his agency’s routine, 
aim at self-support. In fact the ques- 
tion whether a counselee will be able 
to become self-supporting does not en- 
ter into the interviews, or the coun- 
selor’s thinking. The problems settled 
as a part of the counselor’s work are 
the methods of self-support, not the 
question of the possibility of achieving 
it. 

With the physically normal (assum- 
ing suitable economic conditions and 
personal capacities), achievement of 
self-support is practically a certainty; 


George Lavos 


would meet the needs of all levels of 
physical incapacity; we do not guide 
our handicapped to accept the possi- 
bility of self-support within the facility 
that would be suitable for them. The 
terms physical incapacity and facility 
need further clarification. 


What is meant by physical incapacity 
is the degree to which the average de- 
mands for fatigue resistance, sensory 
acuity, steadiness of hands and feet, 
strength to pull, carry, push and lift, 
An arrested tuberculous may 
have the steadiness of hands and 
strength to insert a paper into a platen 
and press the levers of a typewriter, 
but not the work tolerance to travel 
to a job in a crowded bus as a strap- 
hanger and to withstand the pressure 
of a busy office. A dwarf may thor- 
oughly understand an intricate filing 
system and be extremely accurate, and 
yet not be able to reach the back of the 


are met. 


with the handicapped, economic condi- top drawers of a standard four-drawer 
tions and personal capacities being the file. A blind girl may be able to take 
dictation and transcribe, and yet notyg 
file the carbon. Our examples can be 
multiplied to cover other defects, and 


same, it is not. 


It is not for two reasons: we do not 


have facilities for self-support that 
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the places of employment enlarged to 
include stores and factories. The 
physical demands inherent in being 
self-supporting in the normal sense of 
the term include three items: ability 
to travel to and from work, ability to 
meet the duties of the job, and ability 
to withstand the conditions of work. 
If the intensities of the demands are in 
proper relationship, self-support is 
achievable in a job in the every-day 
world-of-work. 

The term facility means the avenue 
of vocational adjustment possible. The 
avenues along which vocational ad- 
justments can be made by the handi- 
capped can be classified into four 
groups. First is the home-industries 
group. The jobs in this group are car- 
ried on in the home or hospital. The 
jobs include telephone solicitation, 
manufacture of articles for sale either 
by self or through some agency, type- 
writing, and so forth. 

Second is the job in a_ sheltered 
workshop, usually in the manufacture 
or processing of some article. Third 
is a job in the normal world-of-work 
obtained under a special concession; 
for example, stand operation by the 
blind. Finally, the fourth group is 
the jobs in the normal world-of-work 
obtained with no concession and held 
by competence. 

The counselor’s job is, then, to keep 
the level of ambition for self-support 
enroute to the appropriate avenue. In 
practice the avenue’s appropriateness 
is dependent upon not only the sever- 
ity of the defect but also upon the char- 
acter, personality, mental and _ socio- 
economic conditions. This discussion 
of levels of aspiration isolates only the 
relationship between severity of defect 


and type of vocational facility. 
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LEVELS OF ASPIRATION 
Maladjustment in the psychological 
sense arises from insurmountable ob- 
stacles. The physical demands of a 
job in the normal world-of-work may 
be an insurmountable obstacle to some 
of the handicapped. It follows that in 
the vocational guidance of the handi- 
capped, the counselor has to guide the 
child toward a goal physically within 
his reach. 

Jops IN Home Inpustrigs. The ave- 
nue with the least physical demands is 
called, for the want of a better name, 
home industries. Some of the inspira- 
tional literature on the handicapped 
that have 
achieved self-support by making arti- 
cles and selling them at home, or some- 
times in a hospital. What these people 
are is usually not the result of any 
concerted attempt by a private or gov- 
ernmental agency to aid them, but the 
result of a person’s own drive to be, 
at least partially, self-supporting. 

There are a few private agencies and 
governmental 


mentions several disabled 


number of 
agencies that assist homebound in- 
dividuals in their attempts to be self- 
supporting. The New York State 
branch of The Shut-In Society main- 
tains a store in New York City in 
which articles made by people in their 
homes are sold. Nearly'all of the sell- 
ing price is remitted the maker. This 
store sells articles made ‘by homebound 
from many parts of the United States. 
The Pennsylvania and. Ohio branches 
of the Society are reported as carrying 


a lesser 


on activities along the same lines for 
homebound. The Detroit League for 
the Handicapped likewise has such a 
program. The Vocational Shut-In So- 
ciety of Chicago will train any home- 
bound person, capable of being trained, 
to make articles which, if they meet 
the society’s standards, are sold in its 
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store. Other private agencies could 
be mentioned. 


There are a few governmental 
agencies at work in the area. A 
pioneer in the field is the Vermont 
Handicrafts of the Vermont State De- 
partment of Public Health. This agency 
started as a result of the plight of 
homebound poliomyelitis cases in 1914. 
For a time it was privately supported; 
at present it is publicly supported. In 
a few states the vocational rehabilita- 
tion agency has indicated an interest in 
programs for the homebound. In In- 
diana the rehabilitation service has at- 
tempted the vocational adjustment of 
a few such people. In Wisconsin an 
amendment was passed to the state law 
which permitted the setting up of a 
program specifically designed for the 
homebound. In Minnesota the state 
rehabilitation agency aided the organ- 
ization known as Lone Craftsmen, an 
agency with a program for the home- 
bound. In a few states the relief 
authorities have aided the homebound 
by a program of manufacture and 
sales. 


There are probably other local 
groups and philanthropic individuals 
that aid homebound by sale of prod- 
ucts, and there may be a few employ- 
ers that employ such individuals to do 
work for them, 


Programs for the homebound are of 
two types: in some instances the pro- 
gram revolves about a product made 
by the homebound person. In other 
cases the program is centered about a 
service that the person may render an 
article; in other words, the home- 
bound person may be a cog in the in- 
dustrial wheel. Articles manufactured 
include different kinds of sewn prod- 
ucts, and products made from wood, 
leather, and metal. The influence of 
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the early occupational therapy pro- 
grams can be seen here. A later 
tendency, more in keeping with mod- 
ern industry, is the assembly of simple 
equipment, wiring of tags, wrapping of 
small articles, attaching samples of 
yarn or cloth to cards. 


In any program for the homebound 
there are three phases: instruction of 
the person to insure satisfactory prod- 
ucts or services, transportation of ma- 
terial, and sale of article, or service. 
Some of the agencies engaged in this 
part of the vocational adjustment of 
the handicapped send instructors to 
the homebound to teach them how to 
make an article or how to carry on a 
simple duty in connection with the 
manufacture of an article. The articles 
or services are marketed in various 
ways—mail advertising; contracts with 
industrial firms; operation of stores; 
sales at church affairs, clubs and con- 
ventions; stand operation in depart- 
ment stores, hotels or public buildings. 
The Craftmart of Baltimore can well 
be duplicated by other agencies in the 
field as a marketing technique. The 
Craftmart is the outlet store for at 
least 18 institutions for the handi- 
capped in the area. These agencies 
have united their efforts rather than 
compete with one another, or with 
the regular stores of the community. 


Programs for the homebound are yet 
scattered in their range and poor in 
funds and equipment. Few reach the 
rural areas; certain sections of the 
country have none; within any one 
area the number served seldom ex- 
ceeds one hundred; the earnings are 
small and are more often than not a 


‘supplement to other sources of in- 


come. Funds are needed; articles to 
be made or serviced must be found 
that are simple in their requirements 
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for skills and tools, universal in their 
sales, and easy to transport. Today 
we do not even know how many handi- 
capped need this level of vocational 
adjustment in order to secure some 
measure of self-support. 

JOBS IN SHELTERED WoRKSHOPS. A 
program of sheltered workshops is one 
of the oldest means used to meet the 
problems of the vocational adjustment 
of the handicapped. In the past many 
workshops, especially those for the 
blind, were a part of the school. To- 
day there is a workshop affiliated with 
Perkins Institution and Massachusetts 
School for the Blind, and the Janiel 
Shop is a part of the Spaulding School 
However, 


for handicapped in Chicago. 
the greatest number of workshops to- 
day is not affiliated with schools. Work- 
shops meet the needs of those handi- 


capped that can travel and yet that are 
not able to fit into normal industry. 
Workshops are also useful for those 
that cannot work a full day; such as, 
the tuberculous, the cardiac. 


The only workshop agency with 
branches in various cities is the Good- 
will Industries. While the branches 
are more often than not autonomous, 
yet they belong to the National Asso- 
ciation of Goodwill Industries or the 
Bureau of Goodwill Industries. The 
various branches serve many physical- 
ly handicapped. The wage paid full- 
time workers ranges from $50 to $70 
per month. The Industries collect, re- 
pair, and sell discarded material; some- 
times engage in the manufacture of 
new articles; and carry on custom 
work. 

Some workshops are a part of a 
public agency serving the handicapped 
(such as some of the shops for the 
blind); some a part of a social serv- 
ice agency (such as the workshop of 
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the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities); 
some are totally independent (such as 
the Institute for Crippled and _ Dis- 
abled); some serve only one type of 
defect (such as the Altro Workshop); 
and others serve two or three types. 


From the preceding summary it is 
apparent that public support of shel- 
tered workshops is limited. In fact 
approximately 5 per cent of the income 
of such shops comes from public funds; 
the remainder comes from the sale of 
articles or services (40 percent), and 
from contributions from private indi- 
as well as from 
miscellaneous sources (11 per cent). 
The wages paid the handicapped are 
small. A study carried on during the 
period of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration indicates that the average 
wage per hour paid these workers in 
shops was $0.2406. Such wages can be 
regarded as little more than supple- 
The sale of 
articles or services is carried on in the 
same way as for the homebound. The 
articles made or the industrial services 
of the handicapped are greater in scope 
and possibly also worth more in the 
workshop program than in the home- 
bound program. 


viduals (44 per cent), 


mentary to other income. 


Agencies with a workshop program 
sometimes provide other than perman- 
ent employment; in some instances the 
purpose of the shop is training, in 
others regaining of work tolerance, in 
others re-establishment of morale. 
Sometimes one agency may have all 
these purposes realized in its program. 

Workshops serving the non-blind can 
well copy the program being developed 
at present by the National Industries 
for the Blind. This agency acts in a 
liaison capacity .between workshops 
for the blind and their purchasing 
agents, especially the federal govern- 
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ment. Cooperative sales, unity in pur- 
chasing raw materials, or in seeking 
contracts, employment of different 
types of defects within one shop are 
which the workshop 


avenues along 


program can go. 


JOBS IN CONCESSION EMPLOYMENT. 
This grouping, of the employment pos- 
sibilities for the handicapped, is diffi- 
cult to define. It lies between the jobs 
in the competitive world-of-work and 
the program of vocational adjustment 
for the so-called unemployables. Con- 
cession employment might be de- 
scribed as a job in the normal world- 
of-work obtained through special con- 
siderations. The program of vending 
stands for the blind would be an in- 


The specially allotted jobs for 


stance. 
handicapped under some civil-service 
commissions would be another." Some 
of the jobs that the handicapped hold 
in institutions serving the handicapped 
can be grouped here. Briefly, jobs in 
this group can be described as those in 
which a_ physically normal person 
would not stand a chance of being 
hired, although he would like to com- 
pete for them. 

This outlet is especially suited for 
those handicapped whose defect may 
be severe but whose qualities other- 
wise are considerable in number. The 
outlet will probably rise and fall in 
relation to conditions in the competi- 
When shortages of 
indi- 


tive labor market. 
labor occur and handicapped 
viduals with salable qualities are hired, 
it would decrease. In times of depres- 
sion, it increases. 

This type of employment is especial- 
ly needed to utilize the vocational pos- 
sibilities of the more capable among 
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the severely handicapped. It recog- 
nizes capacities, allows for severity of 
defect, and permits achievement of 
good vocational goals with limitations 
on obstacles. 


JOBS IN THE NorMAL WorLpD-or- 
Work. In thinking and talking of the 
vocational adjustment of the handi- 
capped, this group of jobs is probably 
thought of first. In this grouping, the 
handicapped work side by side with 
the physically normal, no quarter 
They obtain 


their jobs in the usual ways; they hold 


asked and none given. 


them by competence. 


Jobs for the handicapped have been 
found in nearly every line of work. 
And a job not suitable for one kind of 
defect is often suitable for other kinds. 
The handicapped each 
other. The greatest vocational strength 


complement 


of the deaf is in the mechanical and 
manual fields of work; office and com- 
mercial work is best for the tubercul- 
ous, the crippled, and the cardiac. The 
blind are most seriously limited in 
their vocational versatility and oppor- 
tunities. 

The problems faced by the handi- 
capped in their search for work in the 
normal world-of-work are often the 
same as those faced by the physically 
normal. The handicapped, as the nor- 
mal, need a sound vocational training 
along the lines of their special inter- 
ests and abilities. They need the first- 
job-experience, so difficult to get and 
so necessary in order to stabilize a 
working life. 

The handicapped do, though, face 
certain obstacles in their attempts to 
obtain work. These obstacles arise as 
a result of physical defects suffered by 
the handicapped. In one sense they 
are real obstacles, but in another sense 
they are unreal because they are based, 
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in part, on prejudice. The obstacles 
can be divided into two large groups: 
the first of these has an economic basis 
if the obstacles are real; the second has 
a psychological basis in the age-old at- 
titude of society toward its handi- 
capped members. 

The economic objections cover those 
dealing with productivity, accidents, 
stability, and workmen’s compensation. 
It is claimed that the presence of a dis- 
abled worker has an adverse effect on 


productivity. It is claimed that the de- 


fect lessens the work: efficiency of the 
employee and thus the volume of out- 


put is reduced. This opinion is held 
not only by employers, but also by 
fellow-workers. The opinion is also 
maintained that production is slowed 
down not only by the interference of 
the defect, but also by the ill-health, 
the weaknesses, the lack of physical 
stamina, and so forth. The handicapped 
cannot stand the pace; they cannot en- 
dure under hard work because they 
are in poor health; they cannot work 
regular hours because they are weak— 
these are some of the forms this ob- 


jection takes. 


Another objection is the claim that 
the range of work opportunities open 
to the disabled is too limited. It is 
stated that the presence of a defect 
limits the vocational versatility of the 
disabled workers. Employers claim 
that, although the defect may not inter- 
fere with a given job for which the per- 
son has been trained, the defect does 
other jobs. Thus 
cannot be 


prevent shifts to 
the handicapped worker 
shifted from job to job to meet the de- 
mands of production. It is claimed, 
also in the same vein, that the presence 
of the defect is a bar to promotion be- 
cause some jobs, higher up in the pro- 
motional scheme, may require the use 
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of the member that is disabled. 

Another group of objections, which 
will have, if true, serious consequences, 
is the accident-risk involved in employ- 
ing disabled workers. It is maintained 
that the disabled person is liable to ac- 
cidents, and consequent possible in- 
jury to himself while on the job. It is 
further maintained that the disabled 
person is a danger to others on the 
same job because of his increased 
liability to accidents. It is claimed, 
finally, that the presence of a disabled 
person is additional risk in cases of 
emergencies; such as fires, panics, and 
so forth. This accident-liability, it is 
claimed, would adversely affect insur- 
ance rates as well as increase com- 
pensation costs. 

It is claimed that the disabled are 
absent a great deal and not punctual in 
reporting for work. 

There are other objections. These 
have a psychological basis chiefly. In 
the first place it is often maintained by 
the employer that his past experience 
with the handicapped has been unsatis- 
factory and so he does not wish to em- 
ploy others. This is based, psycholo- 
gically, on the pseudo-reasoning that 
because one member of a group has a 
given trait, all members of that group 

Another psy- 
based on over- 


have the same trait. 
chological objection, 
solicitude and rejection, is frequently 
mentioned. Employment for the handi- 
capped is refused because the em- 
ployer feels that pity may incline him 
to demand less of the disabled person, 
and so reduce the morale of other 
workers in the shop. On the other 
hand, some employers state that fel- 
low-workers do not like ‘them; and 
still others state that they ‘“‘just don’t 
like to have cripples around.” Final- 
ly there are some that refuse to give a 
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reason for zejecting a handicapped ap- 
plicant. Thus, on the one hand, the 
employer feels that he may be inclined 
to be oversolicitous, and, on the other 
hand, he (or the fellow-workers) re- 
jects the handicapped with or without 
giving a reason (or, in psychological 
terms, a rationalization) for the action. 

These obstacles were taken from in- 
dependently written reports based 
upon experience in placing the handi- 
separated 


capped in several widely 


localities. Even one foreign source, 
written in 1919, shows similarity to 
those found later in the United States. 
These obstacles, it must also be men- 
tioned, were not sought for, but came 
to the 


secretaries as they carried on their 


investigators and placement 


work. 

These objections, whether real or 
only based on the prejudice of the em- 
ploying public, call for a vigorous pro- 
gram of public education and change 
in state and federal law as well as in 
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the regulations of insurance companies. 
The possibilities of the handicapped 
must be emphasized, the untruth of 
some of the assertions uncovered, and 
the truth of others realized and acted 
upon. Studies, some of which have al- 
ready been undertaken,’ are needed to 
overcome these obstacles. An active, 
united, total program of employer edu- 
cation by all agencies interested in the 
handicapped would do much to widen 
opportunities by lessening discrimina- 
tion. A program of revision of laws 
would assist in overcoming discrimina- 
tion arising from our state and federal 
laws controlling wages, compensation, 
and possibly also insurance. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It is important for counselors to 


guide handicapped children along lines 
leading to the level of vocational ad- 
justment indicated by the severity of 
their defects. It is also important to 
have the necessary facilities so that 
vocational adjustment will be possible 
for even the most severely disabled. 
Our programs in all four avenues of 
vocational adjustment need strengthen- 
ing. Greater financial support, more 
salable articles, and methods of produc- 
tion adapted to the homebound and to 
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A Private Agency 
Cares for the Undernourished 


Wir the develop- 
ing interest in the handi- 
capped child, which has 
by leaps and 
oublic 


grown 
bounds in our 
school system in the past 
twenty years, has come 
an interest also in the 
Various school 


milk 


high-calorie 


undernourished child. 


have offered between 
meals, rest periods, and 
lunches, all with various degrees of 
success. We are all familiar with 
these attempts to build up the bodies of 
children. 


systems 


undernourished 
A unique effort in this direction is 
the Personal Service 
Newark, 
philan- 


being made by 
Incorporated, 
New Jersey. This 
thropic organization maintains a home 


Association, 
private 


for undernourished girls in Summit, a 
suburban fifteen miles 
from Newark, the city from which the 
children are recruited. The Associa- 
tion, as a member of the Welfare Fed- 
eration and the Conference of Jewish 
Charities of Newark, accepts under- 
nourished girls of all nationalities and 


community 


religions between the ages of seven 
and fourteen. These girls are recom- 


mended by public school clinics, public 


® MoLiie Kwapper, B. S., 
Jersey. 


and other special classes in the Elizabeth and Newark school systems. 
in the Home for Undernourished Girls, Summit, New Jersey, and 


served as a teacher 


is a bedside teacher 
Previous to her present position she did substitute work in braille, sight-saving, 


Mollie Klapper 


health nurses, hospitals, and other city 
agencies coming in contact with this 
type of physical handicap. There are 
accommodations for eleven children at 
the home, the staff consisting of a 
cook, and 


housemother, a teacher, a 


houseman. 

Before a child is placed on the eligi- 
ble list, one of the members of the or- 
ganization, acting as social worker, in- 
vestigates the condition of the home 
and the child is 
examina- 


and school situation, 
given a thorough physical 
tion by a volunteering pediatrician. 
Any medical or dental treatment need- 
ed is given; sick children are not ac- 
cepted. It is not unusual for the mem- 
bers of the group to spend consider- 
able amounts of money and much time 
in an effort to insure each’child’s wel- 
fare and progress. Recently, for ex- 
ample, having discovered that one of 
the children recommended possessed a 
club foot, they arranged for an opera- 
tion by a well-known orthopedic sur- 
geon. Tooth extractions, filling cavities, 
and tonsilectomies are, of course, the 
more frequent needs. 
Nourishing food and rest being the 
outstanding needs of these girls, the 


planned routine is strictly followed. 


in the Elizabeth Public Schools, New 


In addition she has 


last summer was headcounselor of a nursery camp in Michigan. ' 

Miss Klapper received her bachelor of science degree from Wayne University, Detroit, 
in special education, majoring in the education of the blind. 

Among her professional affiliations are included membership in the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, and in the International Council for Exceptional Children 
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PRIVATE AGENCY CARES FOR UNDERNOURISHED 


Exceptions naturally occur, occasion- 
ally, but everything possible is done to 
prevent any disturbance of this smooth- 
ly running household that might inter- 
fere with the development of good 
habits of eating, resting, and elimina- 
tion. A skeletal outline of the usual 
daily routine might stand as follows: 


MORNING 
Rising 
Breakfast 
Clean-up and play 
School 
Wash and short rest 
Dinner 


AFTERNOON 
:45 Rest 
:15 Milk 
:30 School 
:30 Play 
:00 Wash 
:15 Supper 
:45 Play’ 
:30 Preparation for bed 


:00 All in bed. 


CW DO ho DO 


3 
3D 
}: 


In their play the children are per- 
mitted only mildly strenuous activity. 
A four-acre yard lies behind the twelve- 
room house. Sturdy garden chairs al- 
low for quiet games, handwork, and so 
forth. The teacher or housemother 
often takes the children on short walks, 
care always being taken to keep them 
away from areas of congestion where 
exists the danger of contracting com- 
municable diseases. 

Although most of the girls come to 
Camp Summit (as the children call it) 
with food problems of one sort or an- 
other, no such problems exist while 
The method used is a 
Small 


they are there. 
rather simple and obvious one. 
‘Often a loosely supervised activity such as 
handwork, singing, storytelling, and the like. 
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portions are gradually enlarged as the 
child’s capacity increases. Second serv- 
ings are encouraged, and they are al- 
most always requested. Much butter 
and milk being used in the preparation 
of the food, it possesses a high caloric 
Some minor devices might be 
mentioned here: the meals are pre- 
pared appetizingly, and are served in 
an attractive manner. Children are 
seated so as to influence each other in 
the most beneficial way possible. The 
lack of food problems at this home for 
undernourished girls is an indication 
that most difficulties of this nature are 
often a result of an unstable emotional 


value. 


background of the home. 

On a visiting day, astonished to see 
the tremendous change in her daugh- 
ter, a mother remarked to the house- 
mother: “You beat my girl 
plenty, Miss F— 

“No, not at all,” the housemother an- 
swered. “Why do you say that?” 

“Oh, at home I always had to beat 
her to make her eat!” 

The children remain at the Home un- 
til they are four pounds overweight. 
The length of time required depends 
not only upon the number of pounds 
below normal, but also upon the effort 
the child puts forth in eating and rest- 
ing. Individual gains naturally vary. 
One child gained thirteen pounds in 
two months; another, recovering from 
pleurisy, gained twenty-three pounds 
in six months; still another, pitifully 
emaciated when she came, gained forty 
pounds in ten months. As happened in 
the case of this last mentioned girl, 
those discharged are often extremely 
grateful for the attention given them, 
and for many years subsequently carry 


must 


"> 


- on a correspondence with the house- 


mother. 
Rest, it seems, plays as important a 
role in this scheme for body-building 
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as do nutritious foods. Those chil- 
dren that sleep during the rest hour 
and sleep soundly at night almost al- 
Ways gain most rapidly. 


The girls having come to the Home 
essentially to gain weight makes it 
necessary to regard school activities as 
secondary in importance. Thus the 
daily schedule includes only three and 
a half hours of school work; no home 
work is permitted. Despite this fact, 
when they return to their respective 
schools in the city, the girls almost in- 
variably find themselves ahead of their 
classmates in all their subjects. This 
is of course the result of individual at- 
tention to each child, which is pos- 
sible because of the small number of 
children and necessary because of the 


disparity in grade and age. 


It is interesting to note the effect the 
improvement in health has upon the 
school work. This appears, perhaps, to 
be a trite statement, but when the situ- 
ation itself is observed it never fails to 
produce amazement on the part of the 
teacher. One child, 
who came with a moderately severe 
strabismus, had not been given treat- 
ment in the hope that the gain in 
weight would improve this visual de- 
fect. All her school work was natural- 
ly retarded even more than expected 
because of this condition. After about 
three months the improvement in her 
health began to make itself obvious. 
About the same time the teacher began 
to observe a more alert attitude, an im- 
provement in her ability to grasp ideas 
and to do independent work. Not long 
afterwards it was remarked that her 


eight-year-old 


visual defect seemed to be less severe 
These 
things had improved so gradually that 
no one had noticed particularly, but 
when they were at last discovered it 


than it had originally been. 
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was a source of great gratification to 
all. 

The sponsors of this Home do not 
discontinue their work in the summer, 
but employ a counselor during this 
time and operate it as a camp. 


Despite the strict adherence to a 
planned schedule and an unwritten set 
of rules governing many of the details 
of daily living, there is not an atmos- 
phere of regimentation here. On the 
contrary, the psychological atmosphere 
is one filled with cheerfulness, helpful- 
ness, courtesy, and general good hu- 
mor. For many of these girls this is 
the first experience away from home. 
Everything possible is done to make 
them feel comfortable and “at home,” 
for nostalgia or a feeling of “not be- 
longing” would certainly prevent them 
from gaining weight. The pleasant 
conversation at meal times and the 
housemother’s teasing and joking go a 
long way toward making the whole day 
a gay and cheerful one. 


Besides the improvement in health 
it is clear that, through the experience 
at this suburban home, these girls add 
much to their general background, 
which they might never have other- 
wise. First of all, the wholesome food 
habits, developed with such great pains, 
will, unless parental pampering inter- 
feres, carry over into the normal life 
at home. Occasionally, of course, the 
emotional conditions at home are such 
that it takes only a short time for the 
loss of all that has been gained at the 
Home. More frequently, however, it 
is the other way around. Many par- 
ents have written letters of gratitude 
expressing their amazement and joy in 
the transformation that took place. One 
mother, though her daughter has been 
home, robust and healthy, for several 
months now, still brings flowers every 
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visiting day. The children themselves 
are often overwhelmed with gratitude. 
Some of them, quite grown-up young 
ladies now, have organized an alumnae 
group and endeavor in various ways to 
express their appreciation in some ma- 
terial form. 

Habits of politeness, cleanliness, or- 
derliness, and neatness are things total- 
ly lacking in many of the girls that 
come to this Home. Busy and care- 


weary often forced to 


neglect this phase of child care. So 


parents are 


here a beginning is made; the girls are 
introduced to napkins, hand washing 
before meals and after toilet, bed mak- 
ing, comb washing, and the little ex- 
pressions of consideration that smooth 
over the rough edges in social living. 
It is hoped that these habits are with 
them to stay for life. It is often dis- 
covered that these hopes are realized 
and that they have, indirectly, even 
added something to the lives of all the 
members of the family. 


This organization has not yet had the 
opportunity to do much in the way of 
They do, however, 
carry on a follow-up contact with each 


parent education. 


girl for two years after she has left the 
Home. In the case of families that can- 
not afford sufficient milk, arrangements 
are made to have it delivered free. Oc- 
casionally, a child that has been ill or 
with unusual circum- 
stances readmitted to the 
Home until she is fully recuperated. 


that has met 


may be 


It is not always poverty but often the 
ignorance and neglect, by parents and 
those whose duty it is to care for chil- 
that leads to nutritional de- 
ficiency. If it is the duty of the pub- 
lic schools to prepare the citizens of 


dren, 


tomorrow, it is also their duty, it seems, 
to educate the parents who play so im- 


Through 


portant a role in their lives. 
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CARES FOR UNDERNOURISHED 








parent-education classes much could 
be done to decrease the number of un- 
dernourished children in our schools 
today. The organization of such classes 
should be encouraged and parents 
urged to attend. 

We could all learn a great deal from 
the remarkable service in which this 
small philanthropic group has_ so 
earnestly worked. Public schools have 
seen fit to organize classes for the 
deficient, the physically 
handicapped, the epileptic, and the 
problem child. The speech defective, 
the superior, and the tuberculous child 


Nutrition- 


mentally 


are given special attention. 
al deficiency is also a physical handi- 
cap that often leaves its mark on an 
individual for life. Our national de- 
fense problem has made us more keen- 
ly aware than ever before of the need 
for attention to the undernourished 
child, and public schools have surely 
made a beginning in this direction, but 
there is much that lies ahead of us and 
much that we should all like to see ac- 
complished in our own time. 


The President's Page 

(Continued from page 162) 
lag to the democratic way of life be- 
cause of the limitations 
and more or less cruel limitations that 


unnecessary 


society imposes upon some of its mem- 
bers. The writer admits that this is 
a utopian and idealistic challenge; but 
he submits the removing of personal 
and social limitations as a prime re- 
sponsibility of every teacher and of 
every citizen, as the first line of social 
advance not only for the recognized 
group of handicapped children and 
adults but for all our citizens. 

Joun J. LEE, Acting President, 

November 1942-February 1943 
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The Nonacademic Part of Our Program 
for the Mentally Retarded 


ill. Desirable Features 


ra 

[ue school is the 

_ only agency most of our 

ae x. é mentally retarded chil- 
oe 

~ 


a tally 


let us always keep before us the fact 
that. in the life of a child, nothing can 
These 


dren will contact that 
can give them the bet 
ter experiences in living. 
As teachers of the men- 


retarded children, 


take the place of a good home. 
children whom we are teaching are 
not only members of a family in a 
home, but are, themselves, potential 
homemakers. In our teaching of re- 
tarded children, let us make it very 
plain to them that money cannot buy 
such things as kindness, sympathy, 
understanding, tolerance, unselfishness, 
honesty, and friendliness. All of 
these characteristics are things cost- 
ing nothing except thoughtfulness and 
a little time and effort; yet they go 
far in determining whether the indi- 
vidual is liked or disliked, whether the 
home is a place in which you like to 
be or not to be. 

That such characteristics can be de- 
children is 


veloped in special-class 


Gladys L. Rhodes 


shown in the following illustrations: 

Jean, eleven years old, was a new 
She was poorly 
adjusted socially and craved atten- 
tion. No one liked her. She liked to 
sing, which was the only thing that 
she could do well. She had been 
given a solo part in the Christmas pro- 
Marion, an aggressive but at- 


child in the group. 


gram. 
tractive child wanted the same part. 
At the dress rehearsal the day before 
the program, Jean had gone to pieces 
during her singing and had run from 
the auditorium. No one was quite 
sure what would happen at the real 
program. But on this day, she sang 
beautifully. After the children had 
gone back to their room, Marion went 
to Jean of her own accord,and said, 
“Gee! Jean, that was swell!” Tears 
came to Jean’s eyes as she answered, 
“Thanks. I was afraid I was going 
to spoil it for our group.” Jean need- 
ed just such a simple, sincere remark 
from another child to make her feel 
that she was one of their group. On 
the other hand, it had taken Marion, 
a very selfish child, five years to grow 
to the place where she was big enough 


® Grapys L. Ruopes, M. Ep., is assistant in special education department and super- 


visor, Geneseo State Teachers College, Geneseo, New York. Prior to her present posi- 
tion she held several teaching positions in Ohio and Michigan. Her undergraduate work 
was done at Rio Grande College, Rio Grande, Ohio, and at Ohio University, Athens, 
where she specialized in special education and psychology. Her graduate work was done 
also at Ohio University at which time she specialized in elementary supervision and 
psychology, under a fellowship in elementary education. : 

Miss Rhodes’ professional affiliations include membership in the Association of 
Teachers College and Normal School Faculties of New York State, Kappa Delta Pi, Ameri- 
can Association on Mental Deficiency, National Education Association, and the Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional Children, 
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to acknowledge that Jean had done 
the part well. 

A group of children were planning 
their valentine party. They were go- 
ing to make cookies. Finally one 
child said, “Couldn’t we make cookies 
for Miss Smith’s too? Her 
children are too cook but 
much as 


room, 
little to 


they like cookies just as 


we do.” 
During a free period one morning, 
Sammy, a little Jewish boy, picked 


up a pile of old magazines and said, 


“I’m going to make a scrap book for 
my friend. He’s sick in bed.” 

The teacher of a special class had 
been reading to the children the book, 
Abraham Lincoln, by Ingri and Edgar 
Parin d’Aulaire. The children were 
looking at the picture of a slave mar- 
ket. There happened to be a little 
negro girl in the group. Several 
questions had been asked about the 
picture. Hazel, our little negro girl, 
was usually one of the most talkative 
children in the group, but this morn~ 
ing she had remained quiet through- 
out the conversation. All at once, Joe, 
an Italian boy, who had been study- 
ing the picture, said, “They’re black 
just like Hazel.” Hazel looked angrily 
at Joe, then imploringly at the teacher. 
At the same time Mahlon, a little boy 
that had come from a home poor in 
every respect, said to Joe in a defiant 
tone, “Hazel can’t help it. You're 
white, and the white people made the 
black people slaves.” Then turning 
to the teacher he said, “Didn’t they, 
Miss Jones?” 

Thus, the special-class teacher sees 
before her again and again the possi- 
bilities for the building of desirable 
attitudes in the whole area of human 
relations. 

There are any number of free and 
entertainment 


inexpensive means of 
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in most communities. It becomes the 
task of our special-class teacher to 
make continual use of as many of 
them as possible so that when the 
children leave school they will want 
to continue to use them. 

Libraries and museums offer stores 
of interesting material if our children 
have been taught to use them. Some 
libraries even sponsor art exhibits 
from time to time. 

Often an old settler, a person from 
a foreign land, or a person that has 
traveled, is glad to tell of his experi- 
ences. 

Perhaps there is a park near you. 
Whether it is a city, state, or national 
It offers a wealth 
of teaching material as well as a chal- 


park matters not. 


lenge to teach how to use the park. 

Some service clubs in larger towns 
and cities make provision for our 
special-class people to enjoy the in- 
door sports otherwise denied to them. 

Radios furnish any number of good 
programs but our schools must give 
direction to the selection of desirable 
programs. 

Materials discarded by many people 
may be gathered and with a little 
work made into useful attractive arti- 
cles for the home. 

Children can be taught that the 
entertainment of friends can be de- 
lightfully and done. 
Parties at school must always keep 
this fact in mind. Children can be 
taught that cheerfulness and hospital- 
ity make many a home of moderate 
a delightful place to 


inexpensively 


circumstances 
visit. 

When children and 
working together to find the solution 


teacher are 


of some problem, there will gradually 
be built up in the children standards 
of good procedure and conduct. It 


may be some personal problem. It 
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may be a problem in shopwork, hand- 
work, art, music, or any part of the 
day’s work. It often involves discus- 
sion, experimentation, evaluation, 
formulation of conclusions. Children’s 
thinking will be directed. The chil- 
dren themselves will be sharing the re- 
sponsibility of the room and _ school. 
They will feel that they are a necessary 
part in the solution. Too much em- 
phasis cannot be placed on the value 
of children and teacher planning to- 
There will be fewer mis- 
misunderstandings 


gether. 


understandings 
that may cause discipline problems and 
emotional disturbances. 

The way that the teacher lives with 
the children from day to day, if cor- 
rectly done, begets a feeling of secur- 


ity, stability, friendliness, good con- 
duct, and as Laura Zirbes calls it, a 
desirable ‘emotional climate” in the 
Such conditions are more con- 
the development of well- 
adjusted Under such 
conditions problems of emotional and 


room. 
ducive to 
personalities. 


social maladjustments are accepted as 
the most important educational prob- 
lems. 

Certainly in every day there should 
be some time set apart when children 
may do what they themselves want to 
do—freedom to carry out not a rough- 
house, but freedom to do something 
the child himself really wants to do. 
At first children may 
not know Here the 
teacher may make some suggestions. 
There are books to look at or to read; 
dolls to play with; blocks with which 
painting, 


some of the 
what to do. 


to build. 
and crayon materials; sewing and em- 


There are clay, 


broidery; workbench, lumber and a 
few tools where even the youngest 
may take nails and 


drive them into a piece of wood with 


only to 


want 
a hammer. There are games such as 
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bingo, checkers, dominoes, cards, ring 
toss, pick-up-sticks, and the like. Some 
children may want to work at their 
hobbies. Other children may want to 
continue some part of the activity on 
which they are working; but whatever 
the children are doing, watch them 
carefully. It is during these relatively 
free times when you, the teacher, can 
see the real child. What does he choose 
Does he choose the same thing 
day after day? Does he know where 
to find materials, take only what he 
himself needs, know how to use them, 
put them away properly, and clean 
up where he has been playing or 
Does he stick to one thing 
for any length of time? Does he 
finish what he sets out to do? Whom 
does he choose as his playmate or co- 
worker? Is he a leader or a follower? 
Does he share what he is doing with 
others working and playing with him? 
Watch him; listen to him; give heip 
when he asks for it; offer to help him 
when you see that he needs it. It is 
well, occasionally, at the close of such 


to do? 


working? 


a period to take time to evaluate with 
the children what has been done, how 
it was done, and how it might have 
been done better. Few homes from 
which our special-class children come 
provide much to satisfy their play life 
or to develop their interests. 
Whatever is done at school should 
be considered an important learning 
situation. There is a correct and an 


incorrect way of doing’ everything. 
There is a way, and often a better 
Our spe- 


cial-class teacher must always be on 


way of getting things done. 


the alert to correct any incorrect pro- 
cedures and, better still, to teach cor- 
rect procedures from the‘ beginning. 
Teachers often find this phase of the 
nonacademic program difficult. Per- 
haps they find it so because it is hard 
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for them to recognize or accept little 
things—such as care of wraps; care 
of comb and toothbrush; care of 
things in children’s desks as_ books, 
crayons, pencils; the going in and out 
of the building—as teaching and learn- 
ing situations. Teachers often fail to 
anticipitate some of the things chil- 
dren are going to do and ask. They 
find it hard to evaluate what is of most 
importance. To overcome this, teach- 
ers must learn all they can about their 
children and community. It may mean 
home visiting after school hours. It 
means that teachers must become an 
active part in the communiy they are 
serving. It means that they must de- 
termine what is best for their chil- 
dren’s health, both physical and men- 
tal, and the kinds of homes they rep 
resent. It means that they must be- 
come acquainted with the community 
agencies with which the children may 
come in contact. It is in these things 
that lies the key to the nonacademic 
part of our program. 

Needless to say, not all of our spe- 
cial-class children will arrive at the 
goals we set for them. However, 
enough of them will do so to warrant 
our best efforts in developing a good, 
practical program. As we have re- 
viewed the desirable features of the 
nonacademic program we have seen 
that opportunities for personality de- 
velopment, conditions making for 
fewer disciplinary problems and emo- 
tional disturbances, provision for free 
play and satisfying experiences, op- 
portunities for the observation and 


study of children, establishment of 
friendly relationship between children 
and school, and the study of the com- 
munity in relation to the school, play 
the important part in the life of the 
child in school. Such elements help 


to bring about the type of individual 
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we want in our society. 

In conclusion, the nonacademic part 
of our program for the mentally re- 
tarded is not an easy undertaking. It 
is difficult to set up definite require- 
ments for it. It cannot be measured 
by standardized tests. It requires an 
excellent teacher. It offers unlimited 
opportunities for real teaching. It is 
less formal than an academic program. 
It is worth your time and effort in in- 
It is worth sell- 
ing to your children, your school, and 
In short, it is the 
important part of the program 


vesting in its use. 


your community. 
most 
for the mentally retarded. 
* 
Cripple-Brained Child 
(Continued from page 168) 

the physician. An uninhibited, aggres- 
sive child, may, with the use of seda- 
tives, become sufficiently restrained to 
adjust to group activity. This first and 
most important step opens the way for 
training in social habits. 

Our final 


organization of a 


comment concerns the 


training program 
such as the one discussed. It is im- 
possible to establish an adequate train- 
ing program for brain-injured men- 
tally defective children when they are 
placed in a classroom with a group of 
mental defectives of the ordinary type. 
If these children are to realize their 
potentialities, institutions should pro- 
vide special cottages and special classes 
for them; public school systems should 
provide special classes whose teachers 
have received instruction in the high- 
ly specialized methods to be used. 

If we recognize and understand the 
particular mental organization of the 
brain-crippled, deficient child, and if 
we devise methods adequate to meet 


his needs, it has been our experience 


that the prognosis for mental develop- 


ment and ultimate adjustment is good. 
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NEWS AND 


COMMENTS 


Hearing Testing Program in Pennsylvania 


Provision was made some time ago in 
the Pennsylvania school laws for the 
periodic testing of the hearing of pub- 


lic school children. In meeting the re- 
quirements of the law, the Department 
of Public Instruction acquired forty- 
seven multiple audiometers which have 
been available for use in the public 
schools since their purchase in 1937. 

In the summer of 1941 a special ap- 
propriation of the legislature made pos- 
sible certain modifications in the pro- 
sram. Provision was made for the em- 
ployment during a two-year period of 
an additional staff member in the divi- 
sion of special education, whose time is 
almost entirely devoted to the audi- 
ometer program. Some _ additional 
money was made available for the up- 
keep and distribution of the equipment. 
The general administrative responsi- 
bility remains with the chief of the di- 
vision of special education. 

Since the purchase of the original 
audiometers, a newer, improved model 
of the same machines has been de- 
veloped. The division has been ar- 
ranging the conversion of its equip- 
ment to this newer model as rapidly as 
the factory has been able to handle the 
consignments. 

During the school year of 1941-1942 
a detailed manual was written covering 
the recommended testing procedure as 
well as the important work of following 
up the testing results with adequate 
adjustments for those children that 
show hearing losses. Two cooperating 
committees assisted the staff of the 
division in drawing up the manual, one 
committee being made up of represent- 
ative school officers and the other be- 
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ing composed of leading otologists in 
the jstate. The recommendation is 
made that schools accept a long term 
policy of testing each year only the 
children in two selected grades, prefer- 
ably the third and seventh. Research 
has established that children below the 
third grade do not respond reliably to 
the multiple audiometer unless the test 
is administered individually, with the 
children whispering the numbers in- 
In addition to 
the complete enrollments of the two 


stead of writing them. 


selected grades the following children 
should be included in the annual tests: 
(a) Those children in other grades 
above the third whose previous 

tests indicated a loss of 9 or 

more sound units. 

All children in 
above the third who have had 
earaches, bealed ears, or infec- 


other grades 


tious diseases during’ the past 
year. 

All children in other 
above the third whose behavior 
has suggested possible hearing 


grades 


loss. 

Variation from the above 
mendation seems reasonable in rural 
schools where small enrollments in the 
third and seventh grades would make 
annual testing at only those two levels 
impracticable. For such schools there 
is merit in working out a_ schedule 
whereby all pupils in the third grade 
and above will be tested every third 


recom- 


year. 

The follow-up work may ‘be consid- 
ered in terms of minimal and maximal 
programs. The minimal program would 
consist of these steps: 
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Calling to the classroom teach- 
ers’ attention those pupils whose 
tests indicate a hearing loss; 
Giving these classroom teachers 
copies of the bulletin in which 
are listed helpful consideration 
which the average teacher may 
be expected to show hard-of- 
hearing pupils; 
Informing the parents of those 
children, whose test scores in- 
dicate a hearing loss, of the re- 
sults of the tests; 
Furnishing the parents of these 
children with copies of the bul- 
letin containing suggestions for 
the home adjustment of the 
hard-of-hearing child. 
Condensed from Pennsylvania 
Public Instruction 


Camping for War 


Many are the conferences that meet 
in Washington and many are the pro- 
nouncements they issue. Each con- 
ference tries to hitch its wagon to the 
star of Mars. The American Camp- 
ing Association at a recent meeting in 
Washington issued a statement that 
will stand as an important war docu- 
ment. 

The conference reminded American 
parents, teachers, and pupils that 
America at war must be mobilized for 
three closely related undertakings: 
military action, war production, and 
While mili- 


tary and production needs are para- 


home community welfare. 


mount, like a three-legged stool, the 
whole effort would collapse without 
the strength of all three. 

Manpower Commissioner, Paul V. 
McNutt, is among the many Washing- 
ton officials that recognize the value 
of camping. He “We 
know that camp life, be it but for two 


Says: how 
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weeks, gives the boy and girl a train- 
ing in self-reliance, utilization of skills, 
love of nature and the outdoors that 
no other institution in American life 
so adequately provides. They learn to 
stand on their own, to be physically 
fit, to do hard things and do them 
well. They know that accomplishing 
difficult things makes for strong bodies 
They learn 
how to sacrifice and to serve, how to 
take orders as well as to give them, 


and stalwart characters. 


how to follow as well as to lead and 
direct. They develop a capacity for 
co-operation and the sense of comrade- 
ship. They learn what a precious 
thing it is to belong. All of this would 
be valuable enough in peacetime. In 
wartime camp life is a Godsend.” 


SKILLS FOR WAR 
More than ever, skills emphasized 
in summer camps this year will have 


war usefulness. For example: 


Swimming (with clothes and un- 
derwater), signaling, first aid, bridge 
building, cooking, map drawing and 
reading, weather 
study, plane observation, star study 
using 


markmanship, 
and navigation, camouflage, 
edible plants, primitive and pioneer 
crafts, learning to be happy away 
from home. 

Aiding farmers near camp, con- 
ducting harvest camps, assisting fire 
wardens with fire detection and fire 
fighting, learning type of farming in 
surrounding cooking, 


area camp, 


clothes mending and sewing, auto 
mechanics, radio, arts and crafts with 
native materials, repair of equip- 
ment, design, planning and super- 
vision of construction of pioneer and 
nature projects, primitive and 
pioneer crafts. 

Nutrition, conditioning or tough- 


ening activities, symptoms and treat- 
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ment of common illnesses, safety 
education. 
RE-TOOLING FOR WAR 


Other ways, in addition to program 
change, by which camping will con- 
vert its energy to war include: 

1. Many camps will cater to chil- 
dren of mothers employed in war pro- 
duction, older high-school boys that 
need preinduction development or that 
can help meet the needs of conserva- 
tion and agriculture, and children of 
war industrial workers that have re- 
cently moved into new communities. 

2. Camps will be used for recrea- 
tion purposes for service men off duty, 
and for rest for war industrial workers 
and their families. 

3. Should the need arise for civilian 


evacuation, many camps will shelter 
and care for evacuees. 
Easter Seals 
The National So- 
ciety for Crippled 


Children this year is 
holding its annual 
Easter seals 
from March 26 to 
April 25. 
of these seals will not 


sale of 


Purchasers 





only be aiding in the prevention of 


childhood deformities through early 
discovery, but will also be helping to 
promote the services necessary for the 
crippled children already with us. 

It takes both 


public and private, to add up to a good 


numerous agencies, 


program for crippled children, but the 
Easter seal has come to stand for cer- 
tain basic things which look toward 
making useful citizens of our handi- 


capped youth. These are medical 
care, hospitalization, and corrective 
treatment, including early discovery 


and early diagnosis, so that our fu- 
ture citizens will have a better chance 
of possessing a body as nearly normal 
as possible. 

Since the money raised during the 
sale supports a real program for them 
the Easter season is a particularly im- 
portant time of the year for crippled 
children. They feel that they should 
have their chance to take their places 
as useful citizens, to share in the pro- 
and services when 
they up. Almost 
would find it difficult to disagree. If 
America is to fulfill the fundamental 
that 


should have an equal opportunity to 


duction of goods 


grow everybody 


democratic principle everyone 
find a happy and useful life, then cer- 
tainly we should not neglect the needs 
of our crippled children and _ handi- 


capped youth. 


The growth of the annual Easter 
seal sale for crippled children, spon- 
sored by the National Society for 
Crippled Children, reflects the public 
desire that this work continue. and 
flourish. This year as never before 
we should support the volunteer or- 


ganization because it is the’ keeper of 
the candle, the continuing spark that 
will light the future of the world. 


‘ The Dignity of Work 
There is dignity in all work that lies within the upper brackets of the worker’s ability 


A 60 IQ may wash dishes with dignity; 


An 130 who seeks only to make a living is a disgrace to himself and society. 

A man may be an expert in his own field and a blockhead in that of his neighbor 
No boy should be called a dumbbell because he cannot succeed in school; 

He may fool the smart ones by making a living. = 
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Oswa.p E. Patzoip 
B. F. Day Prevocational School 
Seattle, Washington 
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MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 


Ypsilanti, Michigan 





HORACE H. RACKHAM SCHOOL OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 





Offers graduate and undergraduate courses in all phases of special class 
teaching; a degree course in occupational therapy and speech reading for 
adult deafened. 


SIX WEEKS’ SESSION JUNE 21 - JULY 30 


Courses, observation and laboratory practice with Special Class children. 


DEAF SPEECH CORRECTION 
HARD OF HEARING MENTALLY RETARDED 
CRIPPLED AND CARDIOPATHIC SIGHT SAVING 


Methods and practice courses in speech reading for adult deafened. 


Master’s degree program offers the combined facilities of Michigan State 
Normal College and University of Michigan. 


Five summer school conferences. 


For summer school catalog please write 
FRANCIS E. LORD 
Director of 


Special Education 
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Reviews 
YOUNG OFFENDERS, A. M. Carr- 


Saunders, Hermann Mannheim, and 
E. C. Rhodes, 168 pp., 1942, The 
Press, Cambridge, The 
Company, New York, 


University 
MacMillan 
$1.75. 


Young Offenders is a complete sur- 
vey of an investigation in juvenile de- 
linquency instituted by the Home Of- 
fice in Great Britain in 1938. Mr. A. 
M. Carr-Saunders, director of the Lon- 
don School of Economics, was chair- 
man of the enquiry. His associates 
were Dr. E. C. Rhodes, 
statistics, and Dr. Hermann Mannheim, 
lecturer in criminology, both on the 
staff of the London School of Eco- 


reader in 


nomics. 

The purpose of the enquiry de- 
scribed in this book was to accumulate 
information on certain social and en- 
vironmental aspects of juvenile de- 
linquency in London and in six pro- 
vincial cities. There is a complete ac- 
count of previous studies contributory 
to factual knowledge on the extent 
and causes of delinquency in England 
since the 19th century; statistics on 
this problem are also presented for 
the present century. 

Data were collected on about 2,000 
delinquent cases matched with non- 
delinquent subjects of the same age. 
Typical information gathered includ- 
ed: types of offences, school attend- 
ance record, conduct and attainment, 


health status, attitude in and toward 


family, leisure activities, descriptive 
record of home, economic and employ- 
ment status, and record of previous 
delinquency in the family. 

The investigators attempted to iso- 
late the effects of particular aspects of 
the environment on delinquency. They 
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found that there is some association 
between delinquency and certain con- 
ditions in the home, that is, abnormal 
family situations and atmosphere; at- 
titudes of parents toward the case 
and the presence of another delinquent 
in the family are aggravating factors; 
there is reason to believe that there 
has been a real increase in juvenile 
crime. 

The use of control cases was fortun- 
ate and limitations of the method are 
acknowledged. In reading the book 
there is an inclination to feel that 
selection of control cases should have 
been on more factors. Typical fam- 
ilies were used for comparative pur- 
poses, but their classification based on 
“normal structure” was determined 
from a limited amount of information. 

This investigation should be of in- 
terest to teachers. Rapid changes in 


social and environmental conditions 
attendant to war 


can be expected to affect school chil- 


production efforts 


dren adversely. For research work- 
ers there are valuable suggestions for 
further studies of delinquency and 
related problems. 

Mary FRANCES GATES 

Horace H. Rackham School 

of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 


CHILDREN IN A WORLD OF CON- 
FLICT, Roy F. Street,.304 pp., 1941, 
Christopher Publishing House, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, Cloth, $2.50. 


The primary purpose of this book is 
to examine some of the ways in which 
children respond to environments that 
are confusing and_, frequently hostile, 
and to indicate what may be done to 
help them make the most adequate ad- 


justments. Generally accepted men- 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL HEALTH ASSOCIATION 


Organized 1927 


National Organization of Health Educators, School Physicians, 
School Dentists and Nutritionists 


Devoted to the interest and advancement of those engaged in 





School Health Activities and the Services rendered by them. 


Application 
I aang ela sarin alk alee sea 


bership in the American School Health Association and 


...., hereby apply for mem- 


enclose $2.00 


for annual membership dues, $1.75 of this being for a year’s subserip- 


Date 





Official Position 


State University, Kent, Ohio 


tal hygiene principles are presented 
largely through the anecdotal method. 

The emphasis on careful study of 
the environment to which the child 
must adjust in the home, community, 
and school is perhaps the strongest 
feature of the book. While growth 
and maturation are given space, the 
treatment is less factual than one 
might wish. Problems of school or- 
ganization and management are con- 
sidered, but generally rather than spe- 
cifically. There is a helpful chapter 
on methods of child study. 


Teachers of the handicapped will 
welcome the emphasis on motivation 
through child needs and self-initiated 
activity in the sections on learning. 
They will also be interested in the in- 
learning 
developed by the Battle 
This brings out the 


ventory of non-academic 
problems, 
Creek schools. 


much neglected general child develop- 


tion to the Journal of School Health. 


(Signed) 





Please fill out and send with check to A. O. DeWeese, M. D.., 


is lessened in the 
















Address 





Secretary and Treasurer, Kent 


ment aspects of curriculum construc- 


tion. 

The reading difficulty of the book 
seems rather high, and the style some- 
times over-condensed. The volume is 
a stimulating refresher on the problem 
of child development and adjustment. 

Harotp M. WILLIAMS 

Supervisor for the Mentally 
Handicapped 

Department of Public Instruction 

Madison, Wisconsin 

* 
Aspiration for Handicapped 

(Continued from page 175) 


the workshop cases are needed for 


those programs designed to serve 
the most severely disabled. Until dis- 
crimination against the handicapped 


world-of- 
should be 
placed on When 
prejudice lessens, when laws with dis- 


normal 


work, greater emphasis 


jobs. 


concession 
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criminatory effects are amended, when 
legislation does not put a premium on 
productivity (in order to overcome 
costs incidental to the hiring and re- 
tention of a worker under our social 


security and minimum wage laws), the 


need for concession jobs will lessen. 
The chances of our handicapped youth 
in the labor market will be increased 
when objectionable traits in their char- 
acters and personalities are overcome, 
when sound counseling, training and 
placement become a function of our 
the handi- 


capped, and when our agencies serving 


schools and agencies’ for 


the handicapped discriminate in their 
personnel policies in favor of the handi- 
We should remove the stigma 
and 


capped. 
of charity 
lessen the use of such names as The 
Society for the Alleviation and Im- 


from our programs 


which recall the days before the em- 
ployment potentialities of the handi- 
capped were realized. 
Let this: 
handicapped youth’s drive 
support by insurmountable and un- 
necessary physical requirements with 


us not have thwarting a 


for self- 


dependency, insanity, criminality, sui- 
cide, and unsuitable jobs as solutions. 

But rather let us have this: in school, 
home, and hospital, guiding a handi- 
capped youth’s drive for self-support 
into appropriate jobs in home indus- 
tries or in sheltered workshops or in 
concession jobs or in the normal world- 
of-work, with self-support as the solu- 


tion. 


Our Cover Portrait 


Bess R. Johnson, R. N., M. A,, is 
principal of the Smouse Opportunity 
School, Des Moines, Iowa. Prior to 
her present position she served, first, 
as a teacher for several years in the 
high school 
as a member of the 
staff of Des Moines; 
of 


elementary and junior 
fields; 
school nursing 
and_ third, 


school nurses of that city. 


second, 


as acting supervisor 

Miss Johnson received her bachelor 
of science degree in education from 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois; her registered nurse degree 
from the Evanston Hospital of the 
same city; and her master of arts de- 
gree in education at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

Her professional affiliations include 
officership in numerous organizations 
and _ participation various local, 
state, and national activities. She is 
president of the local Professional Wo- 
mens League, a past state secretary 
of Delta Kappa Gamma, a past presi- 
dent of the Des Moines Altrusa Club, 
is a director of the Des Moines branch 
of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, is a member of the 
American Instructors of the Deaf, is 
immediate past president of the Iowa 
State Chapter of the ‘International 
Council, served for two years as a 
member of an Advisory Committee to 
the United States Childrens Bureau, 
and been a to the 
Crippled Child magazine. 


in 


has contributor 


Defense of the Textbook 


When the pupil learns from a book, he can think at his own rate. 


When he learns 


from a teacher (and this is equally true when he learns from the radio or motion picture), 


he must think at someone else’s rate. 


The wide differences among pupils in'rate of read- 


ing is evidence of similar differences in rate of thinking. 


B. R. BuckincHAM 
Ohio Schools 











Brief Notes 


LESSON FROM ENGLAND ON NURSERIES 

Lady E. D. Simon, member of the 
Education Committee of the Man- 
chester (England) City Council, flew 
into Washington recently. She had a 
message for America, she said, and 
she wanted to offer it so that the 
United States would avoid England’s 
mistake. 

She said that nursery schools will 
not necessarily result in bringing more 
women into war jobs. She said that 
England thought they would—at first. 
Immediately after Dunkirk, 
were called into the factories by the 


women 


thousands. 
women from the home to the shop, 
Government provided 


To speed the transfer of 


the. British 


nurseries for children even a few 


months old. 

Brief experience, however, showed 
these unhappy results: 

One nurse or other staff member of 
a nursery released only three mothers 
for war work. 

Recruitment of staff for nurseries in- 
terfered with the recruitment of Army 
and military service nurses. 

Employers were not too happy with 
mothers whose children were placed 
Absenteeism among 
Working 


children less than 2 did 


in the nurseries. 


such women was _high. 
mothers of 
“not contribute many man-hours of 
work to their jobs.” 

The lesson for America? Do not 
look to nurseries as a potent factor in 
making women available for the labor 
market. 

By no means encourage women with 
children under 2 to place their chil- 
dren in nurseries and apply for war 
work. 

Lady Simon repeated that she does 
not mean to discourage the nursery 
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Special School Directory 





BELLEVUE SCHOOL 


A private boarding school for excep- 
tional children. Homelike atmosphere, 
Healthful climate. Delightful out of 
door work. Separate school building. 
Individual diagnostic teaching. Cor- 
rection of speech difficulties stressed. 
In beautiful Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia. 


Leah Knoche, Director, Hollins, Va. 


movement. She said that “you in the 
United States have still many nurser- 
before you ever reach 
of the saturation 


ies to open 
within a shadow 
point.” 
Meanwhile, America’s infant child- 
care movement took a step forward 
when New Jérsey, Missouri, and Ar- 
grants from federal 
state 


kansas received 


authorities to carry out their 


plans for child care. 


MENTAL TESTS FOR BLIND 
The Hayes-Binet Tests, 
especially with 


used for 
many young 


blind children, have been discontinued. 


years, 


Dr. Hayes now recommends the new 
tests listed below. 

For young children he recommends 
the Interim Hayes-Binet Tests, a selec- 
tion of tests from the Terman-Merrill, 
1937, revised Stanford-Binet Intel- 
ligence Tests. based on 
Terman’s twenty-year study and give 


They are 


a direct comparison with the seeing. 
Test materials needed for the series of 
tests may be procured from Dr. Sam- 
uel Hayes at Perkins Institution, Wa- 


tertown, Massachusetts. 


Adult and 


advised for 


The Weschler-Bellevue 
Adolescent Scales are 
older subjects. Weschler’s five verbal 
tests and his vocabulary tests may be 
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used with the blind practically with- 
out change and yield an IQ based on 
seeing standards. A report on the use 
of the Weschler Tests may be found 
in the Outlook for the Blind, Volume 
XXXVI, October, 1942. The test ma- 
terials are available through the Psy- 
chological Corporation, New York 
City. 

For the semi-sighted the use of 
Brown’s I. J. R, Tests for the Visually 
Handicapped is recommended. These 
tests are the result of an extensive 
study made by Professor Andrew J. 
Brown at the Institute of Juvenile Re- 
search in Chicago. Information on 
these tests may be obtained from Dr. 
Brown, 907 South Wolcott Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

& 


Among the Chapters 
DAVENPORT 


Our last meeting was a dinner and 


lecture at the Outing Club. The guest 
speaker was Dr. Martin Holcomb of 
the Speech Department in Augustana 
College of Rock Island, Illinois. Teach- 
ers in the field of special education in 
the Tri-Cities (Davenport, Iowa, Rock 
Island and Moline, Illinois) attended. 
Many of our friends that are interested 
exceptional child were also 
present. Mr. Irvin Schmitt, superin- 
tendent of schools in Davenport, pre- 
An interesting 


Hol- 


in the 


sided as toastmaster. 
discussion period followed Dr. 
comb’s talk. 

Those 
astic that the 
meetings of this nature where 


the education of 


present were so_ enthusi- 


group voted to have 
more 
those interested in 
the handicapped could have an oppor- 
tunity to express their views and ex- 
change ideas. 

Mrs. Acnes Montanus, 


News Correspondent 


BATTLE CREEK 

Miss Marjorie Lambert came to the 
Ann J. Kellogg School this year to 
direct the occupational-therapy work 
carried on in the school and to work 
with home-bound children in the 
county. 

As the Ann J. Kellogg School has 
almost all types of exceptional chil- 
normal a_ life situ- 
ation as_ possible, the occupation- 
al therapist has the advantage 
of seeing the child with whom she 
works, in the classroom, at play, in 
the clinic, and in his social life. Much 
of the work is carried on in the regu- 
lar classroom under the direction of 
the teacher with the assistance of the 
occupational therapist. An occupational 
therapy shop has been set up for 
children that need special help. In 
the occupational therapy department 
there are enrolled blind, partially- 
seeing, deaf, hard-of-hearing, cerebral- 
palsy, and other types of orthopedic 
children whose ages range from 5 to 


dren in as 


15 years. 
GEORGIA YORK 
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